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ABSTRACT 

Individual differences in parent-child play styles were examined and their links with 
children’s play behavior with peers explored. The main emphasis was on the social 
aspects of both parent-child play and child play with peers. The broad aim was to 
contribute to the understanding of links between the family and peer systems. Parents 
(mothers and fathers) were observed playing with their toddler-aged child in toy play 
and physical play, and completed a questionnaire on their beliefs about child 
development. Children were separately observed in a free-play session with peers. 
Parental play behavior was classified using three general codes of Director, 

Facilitator, and Co-player, and a number of specific behaviors were coded. Aspects 
of child behavior during the play also were coded. The facilitator style was used most 
in toy play and the director style most in physical play. A profile of the specific 
behaviors associated with the director style and with the facilitator style was 
identified from the results. Links were noted between parental play styles and 
children's play behaviors with parents and with peers. The facilitator style was 
associated with children displaying more "fun" in play with peers. Issues about the 
mechanisms involved in links between parent play styles and child play behaviors 
with peers were considered. 
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This paper examines individual differences in parent-child play styles and explores 
links between parent-child play and children's play behavior with peers. The main 
emphasis is on the social aspects of both parent-child play and child play with peers, 
i.e. the behavioral style of parent and child during play. Broadly, the research aims to 
contribute to the understanding of links between the family and peer systems (Parke 
& Ladd, 1992; Mize & Pettit, 1997). 

The conceptualization of differences in parent-child play styles used in the present 
research drew on the general literature about differences in parenting styles and 
parent-child relationships. One stylistic difference concerns the degree to which 
parents are intrusive, controlling, directing, or parent-centered (Jennings & Connors, 
1989; Rose-Krasnor, Rubin, Booth, & Coplan, 1996; Russell & Russell, 1996). 

Parents high on this style tend to impose their own "agenda" on the child, are "in 
charge" of the play, and could be described as parent-centered. Another stylistic 
difference concerns the degree to which parents are responsive or sensitive to the 
child's needs. Parents high on this could be described as child-centered in their 
approach. The child-centered style is well captured in The Child's Game, where the 
play style that parents are encouraged to use involves following the child's lead 
(Parpal & Maccoby, 1985). 

A third stylistic difference, where the parent and child participate more equally in a 
peer-like set of interactions also has been considered recently. This style lies between 
being parent-centered and child-centered. Parent-child play of this third type could be 
described as joint or co-constructed, with the parental role as that of "co-player 
(Goncu, 1987; O’ Reilly & Bomstein, 1993; Russell, 1996; Russell, Pettit, & Mize, in 
preparation). This style is especially suited to play, where parents can contribute to 
the play in a peer-like way, for example, by encouraging reciprocity of actions and 
emotions and by sharing the power to influence the play themes or content. 

There are several ways that children's experiences in the play context with parents 
might be influential in the acquistion of behaviors used in interacting with peers. 

Each of the play styles outlined above could be influential. For example, direct 
parental instructions about play and social behavior could assist the child in learning 
play skills. Alternatively, however, directiveness could be intrusive and inhibit 
children's acquistion of play and social skills. The child-centered style, in turn, could 
assist children to develop confidence and esteem in their own abilities as a play and 
social interaction partner, and encourage them to develop their own skills further, by 
granting autonomy to the child and being positive to the child's efforts and behavior. 
Finally, the co-player style could allow children to experience a play context parallel 
to a peer-context in many ways, and therefore provide opportunities to have behaviors 
modeled, and to practice behaviors relevant to the play context with peers. If this 
kind of modeling and practice occurs, it might be expected that there would be 
parallels between some specific play behaviors used by the parent and child during 
play, and the behaviors the child uses in interactions with peers i.e. a direct carry-over 
from the parent-child context to the peer-peer context. Furthermore, it might be 
expected that during parent and child play there would be specific parallels in the 
behavior of parent and child, indicative of a degree of equality. 

It can be seen that the present research was somewhat exploratory, recognizing that 
there are likely to be a number of possible ways that children's experiences in play 
with their parents might be linked to their play behavior and competencies with peers. 

Both mothers and fathers were observed in play with their children, so that an 
additional component of the research outlined here involves possible differences in 
how experiences with mothers and with fathers are linked to children's play behavior 
and competencies. Previous research (Kerns & Barth, 1995; McDonald & Parke, 
1984; Parke, Cassidy, Burks, & Carson, 1992) has suggested that there could be 
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differences in mother and fathers contributions to children's development of peer 
competencies. 

Method 

Subjects 

The present paper is based on a subsample of 5 1 families for whom coding 
has been completed from a larger study. The subjects were mothers and fathers with 
a toddler-aged child (mean age of 2.2 years, range 2.0 to 2.5; 27 boys and 24 girls). 
The mean age of fathers was 35.3 years (SD = 4.66), and of mothers was 32.4 years 
(SD = 4.20). All fathers were employed (47 full-time), and 2 mothers were employed 
full-time and 26 part-time. There was an average of 2. 1 children in the families, and 
most of the families were in the low to middle income range (60% of families had a 
family income of between AUS $25, 000 and $55, 000; about US $20, 000 to $44, 
000 ). 

Procedure 

Observations (videotaped) of parent-child play (mother and father) were 
completed in the home. There were two play periods, lasting 9 mins each. The first 
period involved toy play and the second physical play. The toys, provided by the 
researchers, involved people, farm animals, planes, trucks, and household furniture. 
Props provided for the physical play consisted of a large inflated ball and 2 large hand 
puppets. The parents were asked to play as they normally would with the child. 
Mothers and fathers completed questionnaires on their beliefs about children and 
childrearing. Children also were observed in a free-play context while attending 
"Playgroup" (an organised small group in which parents of preschool children meet 
and provide play opportunities for the children). 

Coding of parent-child plav 

General parental play style: Three codes were developed to capture the overall 
play style of the parents: whether the parent was largely in control and directing the 
play (the director style), whether the parent was child-centered and facilitative (the 
facilitator style), and whether the parent and child engaged in joint or co-constructed 
play (the co-plaver style). The play periods were divided into three time segments for 
the coding of general style: 1st min, mins 2-5, and mins 6-9. Coders first indicated 
the presence or absence of each of the general styles in the time segment. They then 
ranked the prominence of each of the three styles, using the rankings of 1, 2, and 3, 
although it was possible to rank two or more styles equally. A ranking of 1 indicated 
that the particular style was prominent in the parent's behavior. Often, the first ranked 
style was the main style used by the parent, but at times 2, or even 3 styles could 
receive a ranking of 1. One other general code was used, namely, the child's 
enjoyment of the play, conceptualized as the extent to which the child showed 
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positive spontaneous bouts of behavior. The child's enjoyment was scored using a 5- 
point scale. 

Specific plav behaviors : A number of additional codes were used to rate 
observed behavior, again using 5-point scales. These have been set out in Tables 3 
and 4. Most of the behaviors concerned the parent, but child behaviors and joint 
behaviors also were coded. For the coding of the specific behaviors, the play periods 
were divided into five time segments, to allow more detailed analyses. These were: 

1st min, mins 2-3, mins 4-5, mins 6-7, and mins 8-9. 

Reliability : Two trained graduate students were used as coders. Following 
training, the first 17 families were coded by both coders. Agreement between coders 
in whether each of the play styles was present or not during the time segment was 
calculated using intraclass correlation procedure proposed by Rae (1984). These 
yielded agreements of between .5 and .6, with the lowest (.55) for co-player. Second, 
reliability in the use of the rating scales was calculated using Finn's r. The 
reliabilities for the general codes were: director role (.72), facilitator role (.72), co- 
player role (.66), and child's enjoyment (.86). We interpret these results as showing 
that when each of the play styles is reasonably prominent, they can be identified and 
rated relatively reliably, but that some parent-child play is difficult to classify in terms 
of one or other style. The reliabilities for the specific codes were all above .73, and 
generally were above .80, indicating good reliabilities for the relatively specific 
behavioral codes. 

Coding of child-peer plav 

Children were observed under conditions of spontaneous peer play at 
Playgroup, a setting where a small group of parents and children (typically less than 
about 15 in number) meet and provide play opportunities for the children. 
Observations of the play were made for about 1 hour, and then ratings of social and 
play behaviors were made on a total of 32 scales. The scales included social 
behaviors such as: sociability, cheerfulness, boisterous/noisy, negativity to peers, 
undirected aggression, being an onlooker, and assertiveness, as well as play behaviors 
such as: engaging in outdoor play, engaging in pretend play, engaging in turn taking 
interactions, and engaging in fine motor play. 

Parental beliefs 

Parents completed a questionnaire about aspects of their beliefs. It included 
questions about how important the parent believed that it was for a child about their 
child's age to show certain social behaviors (11 items) or play skills (5 items). The 
social behaviors included being sociable and friendly, being able to share, and being 
able to take turns. The play skills included being able to engage in pretend play, and 
being able to engage in construction play. 
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Results 

Rates of parental plav styles 

Table 1 gives the rates (over the 3 time segments) at which the three general parental 
styles (a) were observed to be present in the play during the coding period, and (b) 
were ranked as being prominent during the coding period, for mothers and fathers, 
and for each type of play. The facilitator style was present the most and ranked as 
most prominent, followed by the director style. The co-player style was observed in 
less than 30% of the time segments, and was ranked as prominent generally in less 
than 10% of the time segments. 

The minimum scores for the presence and prominence data in Table 1 were in 
all cases zero, indicating that each of the three styles were never used by some 
mothers and fathers in both toy play and physical play. The maximum scores for 
presence were one in the case of the director and facilitator styles, indicating that 
there were some parents who displayed these styles in each of the time segments, and 
some parents for whom these two styles were prominent in each time segment. The 
maximum score for the co-player style was not always one, showing that few parents 
used this style in all three of the time segments. 

Separate analyses (within-subject ANOVAs) with mothers and fathers, time, 
and type of play as factors were conducted on the presence and on the prominence 
data for each play style. These analyses showed no differences between mothers and 
fathers. However, the director style was present more in physical play than toy play 
(F (1, 50) = 43.24, p < .001), and was ranked as prominent more often (F (1, 50) = 
41.42, p < .001) in physical play. The facilitator style was present more in toy play 
than physical play (F (1, 50) = 10.26, p < .01) and also ranked as more prominent in 
toy play (F (1, 50) = 30.53, p < .001). There was no evidence of differences in the 
use of director, faciltator, or co-player across the three time segments within either 
toy or physical play. 

Combinations of parental play styles 

The data were examined to determine whether the general parental play styles 
were used individually or in combination, and how their use changed over the three 
time segments in the play. These results are given in Table 2. It can be seen that the 
most typical pattern was for director and facilitator styles to occur together in a time 
segment. Co-player occurred little as the only style in a given time segment. The co- 
player style sometimes occurred with the director style, but appeared more likely to 
occur with the facilitator style, or to occur as part of a pattern involving all three 
styles. The presence of all three styles together became more likely after the first 
minute of play. The latter trend seemed to be associated with some reduction in the 
likelihood of the director and facilitator styles being used alone after the first minute. 
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Specific behaviors associated with play styles 

Tables 3 and 4 contain the results comparing (t tests) the specific behaviors 
coded during the first minute of play (combining toy play and physical play) for 
parents who did not use the director style (n= 91) versus parents who used only the 
director style (n = 47) (Table 3), and for parents who did not use the facilitator style 
(n = 58) versus parents who used only the facilitator style (n = 70) (Table 4). The 
findings here are for mothers and fathers combined, but essentially comparable results 
were obtained when separate analyses were conducted for the results from mothers 
and from fathers. 

It can be seen in Table 3 that parents who used the director style were rated as 
using more play directives, as being more interactive, and as asking more questions. 
The "director parents" also were less responsive to the child generally and in response 
to the child's autonomy, and were rated as responding less positively to children's 
initiations, and as being less clear in the questions they asked. When parents used the 
director style, children were rated as initiating less, and as being less accepting in 
response to parent initiations during the play. There was more conflict between 
parent and child when the parent used the director style. 

Parents who used the facilitator style were rated as being more responsive 
generally, as more responsive to the child's autonomy, and as being more positive in 
response to child initiations during the play. The facilitator parents were rated as 
using play leads and play directives less often, as being less interactive, and as asking 
questions less. Children of parents who used the facilitator style initiated interactions 
more, and were more accepting in response to parent initiations during the play. 

There was less conflict between parent and child when the parent used the facilitator 
style. 

Overall play styles 

The data were examined for the degree to which parents were consistent in 
their style across each of the three time-segments i.e., we were asking about their 
overall style. The strategy used was to determine first whether some parents used all 
three styles in each of the coded time segments, i.e. whether the three styles were 
coded as being present for the parent in each time segment. No parent used the three 
styles in each time segment. We then determined whether any of the particualr pair- 
wise combinations of styles were present in each of the time segments. A number of 
parents consistently used two styles (see Table 5). The remaining results were 
examined to determine whether a single style was present in each of the time 
segments. Again, a number of parents were consistent in this way. The results in 
Table 5 show that there were three main types of overall style: for some parents, the 
director style was used in each time segment, for other parents it was the facilitator 
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style, and for a third group of parents it was a combination of the director and 
facilitator styles. 

The overall style was determined for toy play and physical play separately, 
because, as already noted, the two forms of play tended to be associated with 
somewhat different play styles (physical play involved more of the director style and 
toy play involved more of the facilitator style). To illustrate this, two mothers and 
seven fathers changed from an overall style of facilitator in toy play to an overall style 
of director in physical play. All other mothers and fathers retained some consistency 
across the two forms of play, however. For example, the parent could have been 
classified as "director" in toy play and as "director plus facilator" in physical play. 

Analyses (ANOVAs with play type and parent sex as within-subjects factors) 
were conducted based on the overall play styles classification given in Table 5, 
investigating the prominence ratings for director, facilitator, and co-player as a 
function of the overall styles of director, facilitator and director plus facilitator 
(remember that the overall style classification was based on the observed presence of 
each style). Each of these analyses yielded significant results for the effect for overall 
play style. As expected, it was found that parents with an overall style of "Director" 
received higher prominence ratings for the director style than parents classified as 
"Facilitator" or "Director plus Facilitator", and that parents classified overall as 
"Facilitator" received higher prominence ratings for the facilitator style than parents 
classified as "Director" or "Director plus Facilitator". However, it also was found that 
parents classified overall either as "Director" or as "Facilitator" received higher 
prominence ratings for co-player than parents classified overall as "Director plus 
Facilitator". The latter result suggest that parents who did not use the director and 
facilitator styles together tended to add co-player to the style they used (whether it 
was director or facilitator). 

Parental beliefs related to overall parental play styles 

Analyses of variance were conducted on beliefs about the importance of social 
skills and play skills for two-year-old child, with overall play style(between-subjects) 
and parent sex(within-subjects) as factors. The result for overall play style was 
significant (F (2, 170) = 3.20, p < . 05) in the analysis on social skills. Parents who 
were classified overall as "Director" rated social skills as more important for children 
(mean of 4.32 on a 5 point scale) than parents classified overall as "Facilitator" (mean 
of 3.99). 

Parent plav styles related to children's peer behavior 

Differences in child behaviors during the observation of peer play in the 
Playgroup setting were examined as a function of the overall parent play style 
classification (Director, Facilitator, or Director plus Facilitator). The analyses 
(ANOVAs) were conducted separately for the overall play style classification 
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obtained from toy play and from physical play, and with parent sex as a within- 
subjects factor. There were several significant effects for overall play style. The 
results suggested (a) that if the overall play style of parents was Facilitator during 
physical play, children were higher on "enthusiasm/self-esteem", on "playfulness", 
and on "assertiveness" during peer play, and were more likely to play outdoors, (b) 
that if the overall play style of parents was Facilator during toy play, children were 
higher on "cheerfulness" during peer play, and were more likely to engage in pretend 
play, and (c) that if the overall play style of parents was Director during physical play, 
children were lower on "autonomy", and lower on "directing attention to the other 
while playing", during peer play. Finally, children were observed to engage in more 
simple repetitive actions during play if the overall style of fathers was Director and 
the overall style of mothers was not Director during physical play. 

Discussion 

Clear individual differences in parent-child play styles were found, and these 
could be described in terms of the general styles of "director", "facilitator" and "co- 
player", but the latter style was observed much less often. Parents tended to use a 
mixture of styles, although the combination of director plus facilitator was the most 
frequently observed combination. Some parents maintained a consistent single style 
(usually director or facilitator) throughout the period of play with their child. 

The two play contexts (toy play and physical play) tended to involve different 
styles. The director style was observed more during physical play and the facilitator 
style more during toy play. The present findings linking parental play style with child 
play behavior (with both parents and with peers) appear generally to be consistent 
with previous studies showing aspects of child competence to be positively linked to 
facilitative-type parent behavior and negatively to director-type parent behavior 
(Biringen et al., 1994; Egeland, Pianta, & O'Brien, 1993; Jennings & Connors, 1989; 
Rose-Krasnor et al., 1996). There is a need, however, to consider the degree to which 
there are specific effects of experiencing these parental styles during play, especially 
the possibility that experience of these styles influence the child's play behavior with 
others. 

The results presented here clarify the components of the general styles of 
director and facilitator through a comparison of the behavior of parents who did not 
use the style at all and those who used it predominantly. The findings provide a 
profile of a style that is essentially parent-centered (the director) and one that is child- 
centered (the facilitator). In the case of the "director", we found that parents who 
used this style were more likely to direct the child during the play, a finding 
consistent with the definition of the director style. Other aspects of the results, 
however, appear to have further clarify the director style. For example, parents who 
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used the style more were more interactive, and asked more questions. They also were 
less responsive to the child and showed less support for the child's autonomy and 
initiatives during the play. 

There could have been some effect of parents using the director style on the 
behavior of the child during their play together, as children initiated less and were less 
responsive to parent initiatives if parents used the director style. Further, there was 
generally more conflict between parent and child if the parent used the director style. 
In this sense, the parent director style appeared to have direct consequences for the 
child's behavior. This is an important finding, suggesting that the use of the director 
style provides fewer opportunities for children to initiate during play, and that the 
experience of a directing parent leads children to be less positively oriented to the 
suggestions or initiatives of others during play. If these tendencies are transferred to 
interactions with peers, the child might be rated as less competent. 

Parents who used the facilitator style only were less likely to lead or direct the 
child during play, and were more responsive to the child. The responsiveness 
included being positive in reactions to child initiations and to the child's autonomy. 
The facilitator style included being less interactive and asking fewer questions. Use 
of the facilitator style appeared to have direct consequences for the child in the sense 
that children of parents who used the facilitator style initiated more during the play 
and were more positive in response to the initiations that parents made. As might be 
expected, there was less conflict between parent and child if the parent used the 
facilitator style. Overall, therefore, the facilator style consisted of a collection of 
behaviors that could be described as "child-centered", in that they encouraged the 
child's "agenda" and behavior during the play, with an emphasis on being responsive 
to the child. The child's experience of this style seemed to promote both initiative and 
being positive to parents' suggestions during play. If these tendencies are transferred 
to play with peers, they would be considered as constructive and conducive to 
positive relationships. 

The play style coded here as facilitative has been the focus of a number of 
parent training programs (e.g. Guemey, 1983; Webster-Stratton, 1987), and parents 
have rated this form of play as a difficult technique (Webster-Stratton, 1989). The 
present findings contribute to the further exposition of a facilitative style by detailing 
a number of specific parental behaviors that seem to be integral to the style. 

However, it is important to note that the overall style of facilitator also was associated 
with greater prominence ratings for the co-player style. It is possible that some of the 
links with child behavior, in play with parents and with peers, found here arose from 
the use of a combination of facilitative behaviors and co-player behaviors. This is a 
possibility that will be examined further in the present study as a larger sample 
becomes available. 
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Links were found between observed parental play style and the observed 
behavior and style of the child during peer play. There were associations between use 
of the facilitator style by parents and generally positive features in the observed 
behavior of the child (these children might be described as showing more fun in their 
play). For example, children with parents who used the facilitator style more 
appeared to have greater enthusiasm for and more confidence in peer play and 
interactions, and showed greater cheerfulness and playfulness. They also were 
somewhat more assertive, and these children played outdoors more often, and were 
more likely to engage in pretend play. In contrast, children of parents who used the 
director style more were less likely to pay attention to the other during peer play and 
displayed less autonomy in their play. Paying attention to the other in play (as rated 
here) has been considered an early indicator of cooperative play (Brownell & Brown, 
1992; Howes, 1980). 

At present, the processes by which play experiences with parents might have 
an impact on children's play with peers can only be speculated about. An important 
issues is whether parent-child play is associated with the acquisition of specific 
behaviors, competencies or attitudes that are transferred to the peer play context, or, 
whether the links suggested here might arise because parent play behaviors are simply 
an indication of more general relationship qualities. In the latter case, for example, a 
facilitative style during play might be indicative of a general style that is more 
responsive, and the consequences for the child could arise from the experience of the 
general relationship quality of responsiveness. 

Finally, a feature of the results obtained here was the general absence of 
mother-father differences. With the present sample size, sex of child differences 
could not be tested, and it is possible that sex differences might arise if both sex of 
parent and sex of child differences could be tested. This is an issue that will be 
examined further when more data are available from a larger sample in the present 
study. 
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TABLE 1 

GENERAL PARENTAL PLAY STYLES: RATES FOR PRESENCE AND 
PROMINENCE RANKING 


PRESENCE PROMINENCE 


Toy play 

play 

Physical play 

Toy play 

Physical 


M 

SD 

M 

SD 

M 

SD 

M 

SD 

DIRECTOR 

Mothers .66 

.36 

.91 

.20 

.28 

.34 

.48 

.37 

Fathers .66 

.35 

.83 

.30 

.35 

.39 

.45 

.37 

FACILITATOR 

Mothers .95 

.16 

.85 

.29 

.76 

.31 

.52 

.36 

Fathers .91 

.20 

.82 

.29 

.66 

.37 

.54 

.35 


CO-PLAYER 
Mothers .20 

.29 

.28 

.33 

.04 

.11 

.07 

.18 

Fathers .27 

.33 

.27 

.34 

.10 

.24 

.05 

.13 
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TABLE 2 

GENERAL PARENTAL PLAY STYLE: THEIR OBSERVED USE SINGLY AND 
IN COMBINATION 


STYLE 

1st min 

mins 2-5 

mins 6-9 

Director only 

12.7 

7.4 

7.5 

Facilitator only 

23.0 

8.9 

11.4 

Coplayer only 

0.5 

0.5 

0.0 

Director plus facilitator 

50.5 

50.7 

50.2 

Director plus co-player 

2.0 

2.0 

1.5 

Facilitator plus co-player 

7.4 

8.9 

10.4 

All three styles 

3.9 

21.7 

18.9 


Note . These data are the percentage that each style or combination of styles was 
observed as present during each time segments. The results are combined for mothers 
and fathers, and for toy play and physical play. 
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TABLE 3 

PLAY BEHAVIORS ASSOCIATED WITH THE DIRECTOR STYLE 


Director not used Director only 


Play Behavior 

M 

SD 

M 

SD 


Parent codes 

Parent play leads 

1.70 

.71 

1.96 

.87 

ns 

Parent play directives 

1.16 

.48 

2.62 

1.13 

*** 

Parent responsiveness 

3.51 

.54 

2.85 

.73 

*** 

Parent warmth a 

5.22 

.81 

5.31 

.68 

ns 

Parent interactiveness 

3.32 

.80 

4.08 

.69 

*** 

Parent resp. child autonomy 

3.57 

.50 

2.69 

.79 

*** 

Parent no. of questions 

2.57 

.96 

3.46 

.99 

*** 

Parent clarity of questions 

4.25 

.70 

3.88 

.59 

* 

Parent overstimulation 

1.00 

.00 

1.17 

.38 

ns 

Parent responses to child initiations 

4.88 

.38 

4.36 

.93 

*** 

Child codes 

Child enjoyment 

4.13 

.68 

3.81 

.90 

ns 

Child initiations 

2.84 

.88 

1.58 

.50 

*** 

Child responses to parent initiations 

4.59 

.68 

3.96 

.94 

** 

Joint codes 

Mutual enjoyment 

2.98 

1.28 

2.85 

1.26 

ns 

Conflict 

1.07 

.26 

1.65 

.94 

*** 


Note , df were generally 87, but were lower for some analyses due to missing data 
(e.g., a parent could not be coded for responses to child initiations if the child did 
not initiate). 
a 7-point scale 

* p < .05, ** p < .01, *** p < .001. 
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TABLE 4 

PLAY BEHAVIORS ASSOCIATED WITH THE FACILITATOR STYLE 


Facilitator not used Facilitator only 


Plav Behavior 

M 

SD 

M 

SD 


Parent codes 

Parent play leads 

2.13 

.92 

1.51 

.62 

*** 

Parent play directives 

2.48 

1.18 

1.17 

.52 

*** 

Parent responsiveness 

2.87 

.72 

3.45 

.54 

*** 

Parent warmth a 

5.36 

.66 

5.06 

.84 

ns 

Parent interactiveness 

4.07 

.68 

3.21 

.86 

*** 

Parent resp. child autonomy 

2.71 

.74 

3.62 

.49 

*** 

Parent no. of questions 

3.26 

1.06 

2.58 

.99 

** 

Parent clarity of questions 

4.00 

.63 

4.19 

.74 

ns 

Parent overstimulation 

1.14 

.36 

1.00 

.00 

ns 

Parent responses to child initiations 

4.47 

.84 

4.86 

.41 

* 

Child codes 

Child enjoyment 

3.77 

.92 

4.02 

.68 

ns 

Child initiations 

1.64 

.49 

2.89 

.89 

*** 

Child responses to parent initiations 

3.90 

1.06 

4.48 

.77 

* 

Joint codes 

Mutual enjoyment 

2.90 

1.3 

2.74 

1.17 

ns 

Conflict 

1.58 

.89 

1.09 

.29 

*** 

Note, df were generally 76, but were lower for 

some anaylses due to missing data 

(e.g., a parent could not be coded for responses to child initiations if the child did 


not initiate). 
a 7-point scale 

* p < .05, ** p < .01, *** p < .001. 
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TABLE 5 

OVERALL PLAY STYLE CLASSIFICATIONS FOR MOTHERS AND FATHERS 


15 


Director 

Facilitator 

Co-player 


Toy play 
M F 

4 9 

27 26 

0 0 


Physical play 
M F 

11 13 

8 10 

1 1 


Director plus facilitator 
Facilitator plus co-player 
Director plus co-player 
Not classifiable 


17 12 

1 2 

0 0 

5 4 


24 20 

4 4 

1 1 

6 5 
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